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PROCEEDINGS, 


On  the  23d  of  January,  1861,  the  following-  joint  resolution,  (originally 
;  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Barnsley,  of  Bucks,) 
was  finally  adopted  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  That  the  Clerks  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  be  directed  to  procure  a  flag  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  it  displayed  from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  whenever 
either  House  may  be  in  session. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Beaver,  offered  the  following  re¬ 
solution  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  'I  he  Legislature  has  authorized  the  Clerks  to  procure  an  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  for  the  dome  of  the  Capitol:  And  whereas ,  It  is  expected  that  the 
said  flag  will  arrive  in  this  city  previous  to  the  22d  of  February  :  And  whereas , 
It  is  proper  that  the  flag  should  be  raised  to  its  place  on  the  dome  of  the  Cap¬ 
itol,  with  some  fitting  ceremony  ;  therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  confer  with  a  similar 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  (if  the  Senate  shall  appoint  such  com¬ 
mittee,)  to  prepare  a  programme  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  on  the 
occasion  of  raising  said  flag. 

The  Senate  concurred  in  this  resolution  on  the  30th  of  January,  and  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Eilenberger  and  Huhn  were  appointed  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Messrs,  imbrie,  Boughter  and  Clymer  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  the  following  resolution  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Peirce,  of  Chester,  and  passed  ;  and  Messrs. 
Peirce,  Marshall  and  Hill  appointed  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives : 

Resolved ,  (If  the  Senate  concur,)  That  a  committee  of  three  members  from 
each  body  be  appointed  to  invite  President  Lincoln  to  visit  Harrisburg  on  his 
way  to  Washington  city. 

The  Senate  concurred  in  this  resolution,  on  the  28th,  and  Messrs.  Finney, 
Bou  nd  and  Welsh  were  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  Senate;  and  on  the  13th 
of  February,  the  Senate  adopted  the  following,  in  addition,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Philadelphia: 

Resolved ,  (If  the  House  of  Representatives  concur,)  That  three  members 
of  the  Senate,  and  three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  be  added 
to  the  committee  already  appointed  to  invite  the  President  elect  to  visit  Har¬ 
risburg;  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  visit  Pittsburg,  and  tender  the 
invitation  in  person  ;  and  that  the  committee  also  be  authorized  to  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  President  elect  on  his  arrival 
in  this  city.  >r 

This  was  concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  same  day. 
Messrs.  Tracy,  Patterson  and  Irwin  were  appointed  additional  members  on 
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the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Messrs.  Nichols,  Irish  and  Lan- 
don  on  the  part  i  f  the  Senate.  Mr.  Ketcham  was  also  appointed  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  place  of  Mr.  Finney,  who  asked  to  be  excused  from  serving,  and 
Mr.  Sehindel  in  place  of  Mr.  Welsh,  who  also  asked  to  be  excused  ;  and 
Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Williams,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  go  to  Pittsburg  on  the  committee,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Hill  and 
Marshall,  who  were  unable  to  go  at  the  time. 

On  the  1  nth  of  February,  the  following  letter  from  the  President  elect  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Finney,  in  the  Senate,  and  having  been  also  communicated 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  Journals 
of  the  two  Houses: 

Springfield,  111.,  February  8,  1861. 
Hon .  D.  Jl.  Finney  and  others,  Commit  tee : 

Gentlemen:  —  Yours  of  the  4th,  inviting  me,  on  behalf  of  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  visit  Harrisburg  on  my  way  to  the  Federal  Capital,  is 
received;  and  in  answer,  allow  me  to  say,  I  gratefully  accept  the  tendered 
honor.  The  time  of  arrival,  and  other  details,  are  subject  to  future  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  A.  LINCOLN. 

Subsequently,  the  committee  to  visit  Pittsburg  reported  that  the  President 
tdect  had  fixed  upon  Friday,  the  22d  of  February,  as  the  day  of  his  visit  to 
Harrisburg. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  Mr.  Wilson,  from  the  joint  committee  appointed 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
raising  of  the  flag  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  reported  that  they  had  agreed 
on  the  following  : 

The  dig  to  be  raised  on  Friday,  the  22d  inst.,  at  114  A.  M. 

A  general  invitation  lias  been  given  to  the  uniformed  military,  firemen  and 
civic  associations  of  the  State  ;  also,  special  invitations  to  the  Governor  and 
Heads  of  Departments,  and  to  the  military  and  other  civic  associations  of  the 
city  ol  H  trrtsburg,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812,  to  participate. 

Gen  William  H.  Keitn  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  military, 
and  t<>  act  as  Chief  Marshal  of  the  day. 

Major  David  Mnmma  has  been  appointed  Marshal  of  the  fire  companies, 
with  power  to  appoint  assistants  from  the  several  companies  participating. 

R.  A.  Larriberioti,  Esq  ,  has  been  appointed  Marshal  of  other  civic  associa¬ 
tions.  I 

The  Hon.  Robert  M.  Palmer  has  been  selected  to  deliver  an  oration,  andi 
E.  W.  Rauch  to  read  Washington’s  Farewell  Address. 

The  cannon  now  in  the  Arsenal  will  be  fired  alternately  every  half  minute 
during  the  raising  of  the  flag,  to  the  number  of  thirteen  guns. 

The  services  of  a  band  will  be  engaged  for  the  occasion. 

D.  L.  LMBRIE, 

A.  W.  BOUGHTER, 
H1ESTER  CLYMER, 

J.  H  WILSON, 

P.  F.  E I LEN BERGER, 
HENRY  HUHN. 
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Agreeably  to  this  arrangement,  the  22d  of  February  was  set  apart  for  the 
jseremony  of  raising  the  National  flag  to  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  reading 
Washington’s  Farewell  Address,  receiving  the  President  elect  as  the  guest  of 
ihe  Stae,  and  hearing  ata  oration  upon  Washington  by  the  Speaker  of  tha 

Senate. 

At  ten  o’clock  on  Friday,  the  22 d,  the  military  and  civic  procession,  in 
tonor  of  the  raising  of  the  National  Flag  to  the  dome  of  the  Cipitol,  formed 
ipon  Market  street,  parsed  out  Market  to  Front,  down  Front  to  Paxton,  out 
Paxton  to  Second,  up  Second  to  Chestnut,  out  Chestnut  to  Fourth,  up  Fourth 
o  Market,  out  Market  to  Second,  up  Second  to  Pine,  out  Pine  to  Front,  up 
Yont  to  State,  and  up  State  to  the  Capitol  grounds. 

THE  PROCESSION  FORMED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  ORDER: 

Major-General  Keim,  Chief  Marshal. 

Officers  of  Staff,  twenty  in  number,  mounted. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 


National  Guards,  (battalion,)  of  Philadelphia,  Major  Peter  Lyle,  command¬ 
ing,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  men. 

National  Greys,  of  Philadelphia,  Captain  Peter  Fritz,  fifty  one  men. 
Philadelphia  Zouaves,  Captain  E.  Bandin,  forty-five  men. 

W  ashington  Grays,  of  Bethlehem,  Captain  Selfridge,  fifty-three  men. 
Allen  Rifles,  Captain  Good,  thirty-seven  men. 

Reading  Artillery,  Captain  Alexander,  thirty  men. 

Lehigh  Infantry,  of  Lehigh  county,  Captain  Yeager,  thirty  men. 
first  Regiment,  Huntingdon  county,  composed  of  the  following  companies: 
Scott  Infantry,  Captain  George  Dare,  seventy-five  men. 

Scott  Artillery,  Captain  Simeon  Wright,  forty-five  men. 

Union  Guards,  Captain  Joseph  Johnston,  forty-five  men. 

Standing  Sione  Guards,  Captain  John  C.  Watson,  forty  men. 


Jackson  Artillery,  James  B.  Grossman,  forty-five  men. 

Ringgold  Artillery,  Captain  J.  H.  Dell,  thirty-five  men. 

adependent  Infantry  of  Bloomfield,  Perry  county,  Captain  H.  D.  Woodruff, 

sixty-iwo  men. 

Logan  Guards  of  Lewistown,  J.  B.  Selheimer,  forty  men. 

Mifflin  County  Cavalry,  on  foot,  Ciptain  G.  Y.  Mitchell,  thirty-five  men. 

irst  regiment,  16 tii  division.  Blair  county,  seven  companies,  Col.  Jacob  Hig¬ 
gins,  three  hutuhed  men. 

atizens  Guards  of  Johnstown,  Cambria  county,  Captain  Fiannigan,  thirty- 

six  men. 

Johnstown  Zouave  Cadets,  Captain  1.  M.  Power,  fifty  men. 

Latrobe  Light  Infantry^,  Captain  J.  1.  Bearer,  fifty-four  men. 
Chambers  Artillery,  Captain  Housem,  forty-six  men. 

Fort  Loudon  Artillery  of  Franklin  county,  Captain  Vance,  iourteen  men. 
Safe  Harbor  Artillerists,  Captain  Hess,  forty-five  men. 

Lancaster  Fencibles,  Captain  Franklin,  thirty-six  men. 
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Washington  Rifles,  Captain  Jacob  Waltman,  fifty-nine  men. 
Cameron  Guard  of  Harrisburg,  Captain  J.  M.  Eyster,  forty  men. 
Reading  Artillerists,  Captain  Alexander,  forty-one  men. 

Old  Soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812,  Captain  Andrew  Krause,  commanding, 

forty-five  men. 

Captain  Brady,  of  the  State  Senate,  hearing  the  flag  intended  for  the  dome  of 

the  Capitol. 

In  the  rear  of  this  company  were  two  flags,  one  of  which  was  used  in  the 
campaign  of  1776,  and  the  other  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Dauphin  Cavalry,  ununiformed,  seventy  men,  under  command  of  Col.  L.  N.  Ott. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Robert  A.  Lamberton,  Marshal. 

Barouche,  drawn  by  four  grey  horses,  containing  the  Governor,  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Committees  of 
Arrangements  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature. 

Darouche,  drawn  by  four  horses,  containing  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Joint  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Carriages  containing  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

Knights  Commandery  of  Masons,  of  Altoona,  forty  members. 

Parke  Commandery,  No.  11,  of  Harrisburg.  Wm.  T.  Bishop,  Marshal. 
Perseverance  Lodge,  No.  21,  A.  Y.  M.,  of  Harrisburg. 

Lebanon  Lodge,  No.  226. 

Union  Lodge,  No.  320. 

Dauphin  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  No.  160, 

Dauphin  Encampment,  No.  10. 

Olive  Encampment,  No.  56. 

Steuben  Lodge,  No.  8,  of  Harrisburg. 

Dauphin  Cammandery. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

John  B.  Cox,  Marshall. 

American  Fire  Company  of  Lancaster.  Marshal,  Co!.  S.  H.  Price,  fifty- 

live  men. 

Friendship  Fire  Company  of  Harrisburg.  Marshal,  G.  Earnest,  fifty-one  men. 

Union  Fire  Company  of  Lancaster,  forty  men.  Marshal,  A.  Heinnitz. 
With  Harrisburg  Hope  Hook  and  Ladder  apparatus. 

Hope  Fire  Company  of  Harrisburg.  Marshal,  A.  K.  Black,  thirty-eight  men. 

A  number  of  boys,  drawing  a  hose  carriage  belonging  to  the  Hope  Fire  Com¬ 
pany  of  Harrisburg. 

Citizen  Fire  Company  of  Harrisburg.  Marshal,  Alexander  W.  Watson, 

forty-two  men. 

Citizen  Button  Engine,  drawn  by  four  horses. 

Washington  Hose  Company  of  Harrisburg,  twenty-six  men. 
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Mount  Vernon  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  of  Harrisburg.  Marsha!,  S.  D. 

Ingram,  thirty  men. 

Paxton  Hose  Company  of  Harrisburg.  Marshal,  D.  Crawford,  forty  men. 

Good  Will  Fire  Company  of  Harrisburg.  Marshal,  G.  B.  Cole,  twenty-five 

men. 

When  the  procession  entered  State  street  from  Front,  the  military  filed  on 
both  sides  of  the  street,  and  permitted  the  Old  Soldiers,  and  the  civic  portion 
of  the  procession,  to  pass  between  the  lines  to  the  Capitol,  where  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  raising  the  flag  was  to  take  place. 

RAISING  THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES  ABOVE  THE  CAPITOL. 

The  duty  of  raising  the  American  flag  to  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812.  At  half- past  twelve  o’clock,  pre¬ 
cisely,  the  flag  being  properly  adjusted  to  the  ropes,  was  hoisted  to  its  place, 
at  the  top  of  the  staff,  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  to  the  salute  of  the  cannon 
at  the  Arsenal,  accompanied  by  the  cheers  of  the  multitude  and  the  music  of 
the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  by  the  State  Capitol  band. 

The  flag  being  thus  raised,  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  assembled  in 
the  portico  of  the  Capitol,  when  Washington’s  Farewell  Address  was  read  in 
their  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude  there  assembled. 

WASHINGTON’S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP  TIIE  UNITED  STATES. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens  : — 

The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to  administer  the  executive  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time  actually 
arrived  when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designating  the  person  who 
is  to  be  clothed  with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  especially 
as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the  public  voice,  that  I 
should  now  apprise  you  of  the  resolution  1  have  formed,  to  decline  being 
considered  among  the  number  of  those  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this 
resolution  has  not  been  taken  without  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and 
that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service  which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no 
deficiency  of  grateful  respect  for  your  past  kindness;  but  am  supported  by 
a  full  conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your 
suffrages  have  twice  called  me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination 
to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what  appeared  to  be  yourdesire. 
I  constantly  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  much  earlier  in  mjr  power,  con¬ 
sistently  with  motives  which  1  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to 
that  retirement  from  which  1  had  been  reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength  of 
my  inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had  even  led  to  the 
preparation  of  an  address  to  declare  it  to  you  ;  but  mature  reflection  on  the 
then  perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  foreign  nations,  and 
the  unanimous  advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to 
abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of 
duty  or  propriety ;  and  am  persuaded,  whatever  partiality  may  be  retained 
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for  my  services,  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  country,  you  will 
not  disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  the  arduous  trust,  were 
explained  on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  l  will  only 
say  that  1  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed  towards  the  organization 
End  administration  of  the  government,  the  best  exertions  of  which  a  very 
fallible  judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious  in  the  outset,  of  the  inferi- 
ority  of  my  qualifications,  experience  in  my  own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence  of  myself ;  and 
every  day  the  increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes  me  more  and  more,  that 
the  shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me,  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Satis¬ 
fied  that  if  any  circumstances  have  given  peculiar  value  to  my  services,  they 
were  temporary,  I  have  the  consolation  to  believe  that,  while  choice  and  prt>- 
dence  invite  me  to  quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is  intended  to  terminate  the  career 
of  my  public  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  1  owe  to  my  beloved  country  for  the 
many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for  the  steadfast  confidence 
with  which  it  has  supported  me  ;  and  for  the  opportunities  I  have  thence  en¬ 
joyed  of  manifesting  my  inviolable  attachment,  by  services  faithful  and  per¬ 
severing,  though  in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits  have  resulted 
to  our  country  from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  remembered  to  your 
praise,  and  as  an  instructive  example  in  our  annals,  that  under  circumstances 
in  which  the  passions,  agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable  to  mislead; 
amidst  appearances  sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  discour¬ 
aging  ;  in  situations  in  which,  not  unfrequently,  want  of  success  has  coun¬ 
tenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism — the  constancy  of  your  support  was  the  es¬ 
sential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  ihey  were 
effected.  Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  1  shall  carry  it  with  me  to 
my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceasing  vows,  that  Heaven  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence;  that  your  union  and  bro¬ 
therly  affection  may  be  perpetual  ;  that  the  free  Constitution,  which  is  the 
work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  maintained  ;  that  its  administration,  in 
every  department,  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue;  that,  in  fine,  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  these  States,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may 
be  made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preservation  and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this 
blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  ap¬ 
plause,  the  affection,  and  the  adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger 
to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  1  ought  to  stop.  Hut  a  solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which 
cannot  end  but  with  rny  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger,  natural  to  that 
solicitude,  urge  n;e,  on  an  occasion  like  ihe  present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn 
contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  review,  some  sentiments 
which  are  the  result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable  observation, 
and  which  appear  to  me  all  important  to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as 
a  people.  These  will  be  afforded  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can 
only  see  in  them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  pos¬ 
sibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  counsel,  Korean  l  forget,  as  an 
encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent  reception  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former 
and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no 
recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  contiim  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government,  which  constitutes  you  one  people,  is  also  now 
dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so  ;  lor  it  is  it  main  pillar  i a  the  edilice  of  your  real 
independence,  the  support  of  your  tranquility  at  home,  your  peace  abroad,. 
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cf  your  safely,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly 
prize.  But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  different  causes  and  from  dif¬ 
ferent  quarters,  much  pains  will  he  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken 
in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the  point  in  your  politi¬ 
cal  fortress,  against  which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will 
be  most  constantly  and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and  insiduously) 
directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  im¬ 
mense  value  of  your  national  union  to  your  collective  and  individual  happi¬ 
ness:  that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attachment 
to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of 
your  political  safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its  preservation  with  jeal¬ 
ous  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it 
i  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the 
rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens 
|  by  birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concen¬ 
trate  your  affections.  The  name  of  American,  which  belongs  to  you  in  your 
national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than 
any  appellation  derived  from  local  discriminations.  With  slight  shades  of 
difference,  you  have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits  and  political  princi¬ 
ples ;  you  have,  in  a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed  together;  the  in¬ 
dependence  and  liberty  you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint  councils  and  joint 
efforts,  of  common  dangers,  sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed  by  those  which  apply  more  immedi¬ 
ately  to  your  interest.  Here,  every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the  most 
commanding  motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  preserving  the  union  of  the 
whole. 

The  North ,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  South,  protected  by 
the  equal  laws  of  a  common  government,  finds,  in  the  productions  of  the 
latter,  great  additional  resources  of  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise,  and 
precious  materials  of  manufacturing  industry.  The  South ,  in  the  same  inter- 
;  course,  benefiting  by  the  agency  of  the  North ,  sees  its  agriculture  grow  and 
its  commerce  expand.  Turning  partly  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen  of  the 
North ,  it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigorated;  and  while  it  contributes 
in  different  ways  to  nourish  and  increase  the  general  mass  of  the  national  navi¬ 
gation,  it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a  maritime  strength,  to  which 
itself  is  unequally  adapted.  The  East ,  in  like  intercourse  with  the  West, 

\  already  finds,  and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  interior  communication 
!  by  land  and  water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable  vent  for  the  commodi¬ 
ties  which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home.  The  West  de¬ 
rives  frutri  the  Bust  supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort — an  I  what  is 
i  perhaps  of  still  greater  consequence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  en- 
1  Joyment  of  indispensable  cut-lets  for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight,  influ¬ 
ence  and  the  future  maritime  strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union,  di¬ 
rected  by  an  indissoluble  community  of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any  o' her 
tenure  by  which  the  West  can  hold  this  essential  advantage,  whether  derived 
from  its  own  separate  strength,  or  from  an  .apostate  and  unnatural  connection 
with  any  foreign  power,  must  be  intrinsically  precarious. 

While,  thee,  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an  immediate  an  1  particu¬ 
lar  interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  combined  cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater  strength,  greater  resource,  proportionally 
greater  security  from  external  danger,  a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  rations:  and,  what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
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from  union  an  exemption  from  those  broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring  countries,  not  tied  together  by  the 
same  government;  which  their  own  rivalships  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
produce,  but  which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attachments,  and  intrigues 
would  stimulate  and  embitter.  Hence,  likewise,  they  will  avoid  the  necessity 
of  those  overgrown  military  establishments,  which  under  any  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  are  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particu¬ 
larly  hostile  to  republican  liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  Union  as  a  primary  object 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether  a  common  government  can  em¬ 
brace  so  large  a  sphere  1  Let  experience  solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  specu¬ 
lation  in  such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized  to  hope  that  a  proper 
organization  of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for  the 
respective  sub-divisions,  will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is 
well  worth  a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such  powerful  and  obvious  mo¬ 
tives  to  union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while  experience  shall  not 
have  demonstrated  its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be  reason  to  distrust 
the  patriotism  of  those  who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to  weaken  its 
bands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our  union,  it  occurs  as  a 
matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground  should  have  been  furnished  for 
characterizing  parties  by  geographical  discriminations — Northern  and  South¬ 
ern — Atlantic  and  Western;  whence  designing  men  may  endeavor  to  excite 
a  belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests  and  views.  One  of 
the  expedients  of  party  to  acquire  influence  within  particular  districts,  is  to 
misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts.  You  cannot  shield 
yourselves  too  much  against  the  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  which  spring 
from  these  misrepresentations  :  they  tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other  those 
who  ought  to  be  bound  together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  inhabitants  of 
our  western  country  have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head  ;  they  have 
seen,  in  the  negotiation  by  the  Executive,  and  in  the  unanimous  ratification 
by  the  Senate  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satisfaction  at 
tiiat  event  throughout  the  United  States,  a  dicisive  proof  how  unfounded 
were  the  suspicions  propagated  among  them,  of  a  policy  in  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment  and  in  the  Atlantic  States,  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to 
the  Mississippi.  They  have  been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two  treaties, 
that  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every¬ 
thing  they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations,  towards  confirm¬ 
ing  their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation 
of  these  advantages  on  the  union  by  which  they  were  procured  I  Will  they 
not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  there  are,  who  would  sever 
them  from  their  bretheru,  and  connect  them  with  aliens'? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permancy  of  your  union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  indispensable.  No  alliance,  however  strict,  between  the  parts,  can  be  an 
adequate  substitute;  they  must  inevitably  experience  the  infractions  and  in¬ 
terruptions  which  all  alliances,  in  all  time,  iiave  experienced.  Sensible  of 
this  momentous  truth,  you  have  improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  constituiion  of  government,  better  calculated  than  your  former,  for 
an  intimate  union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management  of  your  common  con¬ 
cerns.  This  government,  the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and 
unawed,  adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  mature  deliberation,  completely 
free  in  its  principles,  in  the  distribution  ol  its  powers,  uniting  security  with 
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energy,  and  containing1  within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own  amendment,  lias 
a  just  claim  to  your  confidence  and  support.  Respect  for  its  authority,  com¬ 
pliance  with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are  duties  enjoined  by 
the  fundamental  maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our  political  systems 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions  of  govern¬ 
ment.  But  the  Constitution,  which  at  any  time  exists,  till  changed  by  an  ex¬ 
plicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all. 
The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  establish  govern¬ 
ment,  pre  supposes  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  established  gov¬ 
ernment. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  combinations  and  associa¬ 
tions,  under  whatever  plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct,  con¬ 
trol,  counteract  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and  action  of  the  constituted 
authorities,  are  destructive  to  this  fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. 
They  serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary  force, 
to  put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation  the  will  of  a  party, 
often  a  small  but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of  the  community  ;  and, 
according  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties,  to  make  the  public 
administration  the  mirror  of  the  ill-concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of 
faction,  rather  than  the  organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans,  digested  by 
common  counsels,  and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations  of  the  above  description  may  now 
and  ihen  answer  popular  ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cunning,  ambitious  and  unprinci¬ 
pled  men,  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  people,  and  to  usurp  for 
themselves  the  reins  of  government ;  destroying  afterwards  the  very  engines 
which  have  lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  government  and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not  only  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  oppositions  to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that  you  resist 
with  care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  principles,  however  specious  the 
pretext.  One  method  of  assault  may  he  to  effect,  in  the  forms  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  alterations  which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to 
undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all  the  changes  to  which 
you  may  be  invited,  remember  that  time  and  habit  are,  at  least,  as  necessary 
i  to  fix  the  true  character  of  governments,  as  of  other  human  institutions;  that 
experience  is  the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the 
existing  Constitution  of  a  country;  that  facility  in  changes,  upon  the  credit 
I  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change  from  the  endless 
|  variety  of  hypothesis  and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially,  that  for  the 
i  efficient  management  of  your  common  interests,  in  a  country  so  extensive  as 
ours,  a  government  of  as  much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security 
of  liberty  is  indispensable.  Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  government, 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.  It  is, 

I  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to  with¬ 
stand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each  member  of  the  society  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tran¬ 
quil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  parties  in  the  Stat^,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  founding  of  them  on  geographical  discriminations. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and  warn  you,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled,  controlled  or  repressed ;  but  in  thoss 
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of  the  popular  form,  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst 
enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharpened  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension,  which  in  different  ages  and 
countries  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful  des¬ 
potism.  But  this  leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and  permanent  despotism. 
The  disorders  and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  incline  the  minds  of  men 
to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  individual  ;  and, 
sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or  more  for¬ 
tunate  than  his  competitors,  turns  tiiis  disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  own 
elevation,  on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind  (which,  nevertheless, 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight,)  the  common  and  continual  mischiefs  of 
the  spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise 
people  to  discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  agitates  the  community  with  ill-founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part  against  another;  foments  occa¬ 
sionally  riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to  foreign  influence  and 
corruption,  which  finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  government  itself,  through 
the  channels  of  party  passions.  Thus,  the  policy  and  tire  will  of  one  coun¬ 
try  are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This,  within  certain  limits,  is  probably  true;  and  in  governments  of  a  mon¬ 
archical  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon 
the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popular  character,  in  governments 
purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged.  From  their  natural  ten¬ 
dency,  it  is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salu¬ 
tary  purpose.  And  there  being  constant  danger  of  excess,  tiie  effort  ought 
to  be,  by  force  of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to 
be  quenched,  it  demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a 
flame,  lest,  instead  of  warming,  it  should  consume. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking  in  a  free  country 
should  inspire  caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its  administration,  to  confine 
themselves  within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding,  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach  upon  another.  The 
spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments 
in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  government,  a  real  despot¬ 
ism.  A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it  which 
predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks,  in  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  different  depositories,  and  consti¬ 
tuting  each  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against  invasions  by  the  others, 
has  been  evince  !  by  experiments,  ancient  and  modern;  some  of  them  in  our 
own  country  and  under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must  be  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion  ol  the  people,  the  distribution  or 
modification  of  the  constitution  <1  powers,  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  b» 
corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the  Constitution  designates. — 
But  iet  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation  ;  for  though  tiiis,  in  one  instance, 
may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  f  ee 
governments  are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always  greatly  overbalance, 
in  permanent  evil,  any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any 
tune  yield. 
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Of  ail  the  disposition*  and  hahits  which  lend  to  political  prosperity,  religion 
and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the 
tribute  of  patriotism,  who  would  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human 
happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere 
politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man,  ou°ht  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them. 
A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connections  with  privateand  public  felicity. 
Let  it  simply  be  asked,  where  is  the  security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for 
life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  investigation  in  courts  of  justice  1  And  let  us,  with  caution,  in¬ 
dulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion. — 
Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of 
peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national 
morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principles. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popu¬ 
lar  government.  The  rule  indeed  extends,  with  more  or  less  force,  to  every 
species  of  free  government.  Who,  that  is  a  sincere  Iriend  to  it,  can  look 
with  indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric  1 

Promote  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  instil  utions  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government 
gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  (hat  public  opinion  should  be  en¬ 
lightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security,  cherish  public  credit. 
One  method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding 
occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  remembering,  also,  that  timely 
disbursements,  to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently  prevent  much  gieaier  dis>- 
bursements  to  repel  it;  avoiding,  likewise,  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only 
by  shunning  occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions,  in  time  of  peace, 
to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  occasioned,  not  un¬ 
generously  throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we  ourselves  ought  to 
bear.  The  execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  representatives,  but  it 
is  necessary  that  public  opinion  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate  to  them  the 
perfotmance  of  their  duty,  it  is  essential  that  you  should  practically  bear  in 
mind,  that  towards  the  payment  of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to  have 
revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that  no  taxes  can  be  devised,  which  are  riot  more 
or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleasant;  that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment  insepa¬ 
rable  from  the  selection  ot  the  proper  objects,  (which  is  always  a  choice  of 
difficulties,)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  fora  candid  construe  ion  of  the 
conduct  of  the  government  in  making  it,  and  lor  a  spirit  of  acquiescei  cr  in 
the  measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which  the  public  exigencies  may  at  any 
time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations  ;  cultivate  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  with  all.  Keligion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that 
good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it  I  it  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlight¬ 
ened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  mag¬ 
nanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted 
justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advan¬ 
tages  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  thatFrovidence 
has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue  1  The 
experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  hu¬ 
man  nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices  I 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more  essential  than  that  perma¬ 
nent,  inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  nations,  and  passionate  attach¬ 
ments  for  otliers,  should  be  excludtd  ;  and  tl  at  in  place  of  them,  just  and 
amicable  feelings  towards  all  should  be  cultivated.  'I  lie  nation  which  indulges 
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towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  de¬ 
gree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affections,  either  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one 
nation  against  another,  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury, 
to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable 
when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur.  Hence  frequent  colli¬ 
sions,  obstinate,  envenomed  and  bloody  contests.  The  nation,  prompted  by 
ill-will  and  resentment,  sometimes  impels  to  war  the  government,  contrary  to 
the  best  calculations  of  policy.  The  government  sometimes  participates  in 
the  national  propensity,  and  adopts,  through  passion,  what  reason  would  re¬ 
ject  ;  at  other  times,  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  subservient  to  pro¬ 
jects  of  hostility,  instigated  by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and  perni¬ 
cious  motives.  The  peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty,  of  nations, 
has  been  the  victim. 

So,  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  to  another,  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases  were  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  ether,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducement 
or  justification.  It  leads  also  to  concessions,  to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi¬ 
leges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a  disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld  ;  and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupt¬ 
ed,  or  deluded  citizens,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  favorite  nation,  facility 
to  betray  or  sacrifice  the  interest  of  their  own  country,  without  odium,  some¬ 
times  even  with  popularity,  gilding  with  the  appearance  of  a  virtuous  sense 
of  obligation,  a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal 
for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or 
infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac¬ 
tice  the  art  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils!  Such  an  attachment  of  a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great 
and  powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insiduous  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe 
me,  fellow  citizens,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  count  ant  ly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most 
baneful  foes  of  republican  government.  But  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must 
be  impartial,  else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  instead  of  a  defence  against  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  na¬ 
tion,  and  excessive  dislike  for  another,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate,  to  see 
danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil,  and  even  second,  the  arts  of  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  other.  Eeal  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favor-  j 
ite,  are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious;  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp 
the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extend-  i 
ing  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connection 
as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful¬ 
filled  with  perfect  good  faith.  Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  ns  have  none,  or  a  very 
remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the 
causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary 
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vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of 
her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation,  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif¬ 
ferent  course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient  government,  the 
period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external  annoy¬ 
ance  :  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we 
may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respected  ;  when  belligerent 
nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not 
lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war, 
as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  1  Why  quit  our  own, 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground  ?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that 
of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  Euro¬ 
pean  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor  or  caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion 
of  the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  a,t  liberty  to  do  it;  for 
Jet  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity  to  existing  en¬ 
gagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private 
affairs,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those 
engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
unnecessary,  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re¬ 
spectable  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity  and  interest.  But  even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold 
an  equal  and  impartial  hand :  neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or 
preferences;  consulting  the  natural  course  of  things;  diffusing  and  diversify- 
ing  by  gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing  nothing;  establish¬ 
ing  with  powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define 
the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  government  to  support  them, 
conventional  rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present  circumstances  and  mu¬ 
tual  opinions  will  permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be,  from  time  to  time, 
abandoned  or  varied,  as  experience  and  circumstances  shall  dictate;  constantly 
keeping  in  view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favors 
from  another;  that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independence  for  what¬ 
ever  it  may  accept  under  that  character;  that,  by  such  acceptance,  it  may 
place  itself  in  the  condition  of  having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  favors, 
and  yet  of  being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There  can 
be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  nation 
to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which  experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  councils  of  an  old  and  affection¬ 
ate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  1 
could  wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the  passions,  or  pre¬ 
vent  our  nation  from  running  the  course  which  has  hitherto  marked  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  nations;  but,  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself  that  they  may  be  productive 
of  some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good;  that  they  may  now  and  then 
recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spiiir,  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of 
foreign  intrigues,  to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism; 
this  hope  will  be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare  by 
which  they  have  been  dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
principles  which  have  been  delineated,  the  public  records  and  other  evidences 
of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assu- 
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ranee  of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at  least,  believed  myself  to  bo 
guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  tho 
2‘2d  of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  your  approving 
voice,  and  by  that  of  your  Representatives  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
spirit  of  that  measure  has  continually  governed  me,  uninfluenced  by  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain, 
I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  country,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound,  in  duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral 
position.  Having  taken  it,  l  determined,  as  far  as  should  depend  upon  me, 
to  maintain  it  with  moderation,  perseverance  and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not 
necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will  only  observe  that,  according  to 
my  understanding  of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually  admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  interred,  without  anything 
more,  from  the  obligation  which  justice  and  humanity  impose  on  every  na¬ 
tion,  ia  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations  of 
peace  and  amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing  that  conduct,  will  best  be  refer¬ 
red  to  your  own  reflections  and  experience.  With  me,  a  predominant  motive 
has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country  to  settle  and  mature  its  yet 
recent  institutions,  and  to  progress,  without  interruption,  to  that  degree  of 
strength  and  consistency,  which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly  speaking, 
the  command  of  ics  own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  administration,  l  am  unconsci¬ 
ous  of  intentional  error,  1  atn  nevertheless  too  sensible  of  my  defects,  not  to 
think  it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed  many  errors.  Whatever  they 
many  be,  1  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to 
which  they  may  tend.  1  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my  country 
will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  indulgence ;  and  that,  after  forty-five 
years  of  my  life,  dedicated  to  its  service,  with  an  uptight  zeal,  the  faults  of 
incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  b8 
to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer¬ 
vent  love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native 
soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  fur  several  generations,  l  anticipate  with 
pleasing  expectation  that  retreat  in  which  1  promise  myself  to  realize,  with¬ 
out  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  the  benign  influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  government — the  ever 
favorite  object  of  tny  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  i  trust,  of  our  mutual 
cares,  labors,  and  dangers. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

United  States,  17 th  September ,  1796. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies,  the  procession  re-formed  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  down  Second  street  to  Vine  street,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  train  con¬ 
taining  the  President  elect  of  the  United  States,  and  his  suite. 

AREIVAL  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

The  special  train  arrived  at  half-past  one  o’clock,  when  the  President,  with 
two  of  his  suite,  was  escorted  to  a  barouche  drawn  by  six  grey  horses,  which 
proceeded,  followed  by  the  entire  procession,  to  the  Jones  House,  where  the 
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President  alighted,  and  was  conducted  to  the  portico  in  front  of  that  hotel  by 
Plis  Excellency,  Governor  Curtin.  The  appearance  of  the  President  and  the 
Governor  was  greeted  with  immense  cheering  by  the  assembled  multitude. 

After  the  cheering  had  somewhat  subsided,  Governor  Curtin  welcomed  the 
President  as  follows: 


governor  curtin’s  remarks. 

Sir  It  is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  extend  to  you  the  hospitalities  of  this  city.  We  have  frequently  heard  of 
you  since  you  left  your  home  in  a  distant  plaee,  and  every  word  that  has 
fallen  from  your  lips  has  fallen  upon  the  ears  of  an  excited,  patriotic,  but 
loyal  people.  [Applause.] 

Sir,  as  President  elect  of  the  United  States,  you  are  called  to  the  discharge 
of  official  duties  at  a  period  of  time  when  the  public  mind  is  distracted  and 
divided,  when  animosities  and  distractions  divide  the  people  of  this  hitherto 
happy  and  prosperous  country.  You  undertake,  sir,  no  easy  task.  You  must 
restore  fraternal  feeling.  You  must  heal  up  discord.  You  must  produce 
amity  in  place  of  hostility,  and  restore  prosperity,  peace  and  concord  to  this 
unhappy  country,  [Applause.]  And  future  generations  will  rise  up  and  call 
you  blessed. 

Sir,  this  day,  by  act  of  our  Legislature,  we  unfurled  from  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol,  the  flag  of  our  country,  carried  there  in  the  arms  of  men  who  de¬ 
fended  the  country  when  defence  was  needed.  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  is  no 
star  or  stripe  erased,  and  on  its  azure  field  there  blazons  forth  thirty-four 
stars,  [long  and  continued  applause,]  the  number  of  the  bright  constellation 
of  Stales  over  which  you  are  called  by  a  free  people,  in  a  fair  election,  to  pre¬ 
side.  We  trust,  gir,  that  in  the  discharge  of  your  high  office,  you  may  recon¬ 
cile  the  unhappy  differences  now  existing,  as  they  have  heretofore  been  re¬ 
conciled. 

Sir,  when  conciliation  has  failed,  read  our  history — study  our  tradition. 
Here  are  the  people  who  will  defend  you,  the  Constitution,  the  laws  and  the 
integrity  of  this  Union. 

Our  great  law-giver  and  founder  established  this  Government  of  a  free  peo¬ 
ple,  in  deeds  of  peace.  We  are  a  peaceful,  laborious  people.  We  believe 
that  civilization,  progress  and  Christianity  are  advanced  by  the  protection  of 
ifree  and  paid  labor. 

Sir,  I  welcome  you  to  the  midst  of  this  generous  people,  and  may  the  God 
who  has  so  long  watched  over  this  country,  give  you  wisdom  to  discharge 
jibe  high  duties  that  devolve  upon  you,  to  the  advancement  of  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  the  Government,  and  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  LINCOLN. 

Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  as  follows: 

Governor  Curtin  and  citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: — Perhaps  the 
best  thing  that  1  could  do  would  be  simply  to  endorse  the  patriotic  and  elo¬ 
quent  speech  which  your  Governor  has  just  made  in  your  hearing.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  am  unable  to  address  to  you  anything  so  ap¬ 
propriate  as  that  which  he  has  uttered. 

Kcference  has  been  made  by  him  to  the  distraction  of  the  public  mind  at 
this  time,  and  to  the  great  task  that  lies  before  me  in  entering  upon  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  General  Government.  With  all  the  eloquence  and  ability 
that  your  Governor  brings  to  this  theme,  1  am  quite  sure  he  does  not— -ia 
bis  situation  he  cannot — appreciate  as  I  do  the  weight  of  that  great  responsi¬ 
bility.  I  feel  that,  under  God,  in  the  strength  of  the  arm  and  wisdom  of  the 
o 
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heads  of  these  masses,  after  ail,  mast  be  my  support.  [Immense  cheering.] 

As  1  have  often  had  occassion  to  say,  I  repeat  to  you — I  am  quite  sure  1  do 
not  deceive  myself  when  1  tell  you  I  bring  to  the  work  an  honest  heart  ;  1 
dare  not  tell  you  that  I  bring  a  head  sufficient  for  it.  [A  voice — “we  are  sure 
of  that.”]  If  my  own  strength  should  fail,  I  shall  at  least  fall  back  upon 
these  masses,  who,  I  think,  under  any  circumstances  will  not  fail. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  peaceful  principles  upon  which  this  great 
Commonwealth  was  originally  settled.  Allow  me  to  add  my  meed  of  praise 
to  those  peaceful  principles.  1  hope  no  one  of  the  Friends  who  originally 
settled  here,  or  who  has  lived  here  since  that  time,  or  lives  here  now,  has  been  1 
or  is  a  more  devoted  lover  of  peace,  harmony  and  concord  than  my  humble  i 
self. 


While  I  have  been  proud  to  see  to-day  the  finest  military  array,  1  think,  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  allow  me  to  say,  in  regard  to  those  men,  that  they  give  hope 
of  what  may  be  done  when  war  is  inevitable.  But,  at  the  same  time,  allow 
me  to  express  the  hope  that  in  the  shedding  of  blood  their  services  may  never 
be  needed,  especially  in  the  shedding  of  fraternal  blood.  It  shall  be  my  en¬ 
deavor  to  preserve  the  peace  of  this  country  so  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  done, 
consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  With 
my  consent,  or  without  my  great  displeasure,  this  country  shall  never  witness 
the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  blood  in  fraternal  strife. 


And  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  as  i  have  made  many  speeches,  will  you 
allow  me  to  bid  you  farewell  1 


RECEPTION  AT  THE  CAPITOL. 


At  half-past  two  o’clock  the  President  elect  was  conducted  into  the  Flail  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Governor  Curtin  and  the  committee  of  re¬ 
ception.  After  ascending  the  Speaker’s  platform,  the  Governor  introduced 


Mr.  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Speaker  Davis,  and  they  took  their  seats.  After  a  short 


interval  the  Speaker  and  members  of  the  Senate  were  introduced  into  the 
Hall. 


Mr.  Palmer  then  ascended  the  Speaker’s  platform  and  addressed  the  Presi¬ 
dent  elect  as  follows: 


Honored  Sir : — In  behalf  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  I  welcome  you 
to  the  Capitol  of  our  State. 

We  deem  it  a  peculiar  privilege  and  a  happy  omen,  that  while  on  your 
way  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  high  office  to  which  you  have  been  called,  at 
this  momentous  period  in  our  national  history,  we  are  honored  by  your  pre¬ 
sence  at  our  seat  ol  government,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  whom  rests  so  large  a  share  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  your  nomination  and  election  to  the  Presidency,  appreciate  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  task  before  you,  and  are  fully  prepared  to  sustain  your  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  government,  according  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

Whate  ver  differences  of  opinion  existed  previous  to  the  election,  as  to  the 
political  questions  involved  in  the  canvass,  they  are  a  law-abiding,  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  CJnion-loving  people,  and  there  is  no  difference  among  them  as  ti 
your  right  to  claim,  and  their  duty  to  render,  such  support. 

Accordingly,  here  to  day  are  assembled  men  of  all  parties  and  of  every 
shade  of  political  opinion,  to  welcome  and  to  honor  you  as  the  constitution 
ally  chosen  President  of  the  United  States. 

Nor  have  we  observed  with  indifference  the  recent  public  expression  of  you 
views  on  a  subject  closely  affecting  the  material  interests  of  Pennsylvania 
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That  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  General  Government,  while 
providing  revenue  for  its  support,  by  means  of  a  tariff,  so  to  regulate  the  du¬ 
ties  on  imports  as  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  all  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  country,  is  universally  admitted  by  our  people.  It  has,  therefore, 
afforded  them  profound  satisfaction,  that  you  have  been  known  recently,  to 
declare  that  this  is  also  your  view  of  the  true  policy  of  the  government. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  honor  of  your  visit  at  this  interesting  time — 
proud  of  the  presence  among  us  of  him  whom  the  people  have  so  recently 
elevated  to  the  chair  of  Washington,  and  to  whom  they  have  so  largely  con¬ 
fided  their  highest  interests — hopeful  of  the  beneficent  results  of  the  wise  and 
just  measures,  which  we  trust  and  believe  will  signalize  your  administration, 
and  soon  restore  harmony  and  prosperity  to  our  country,  I  again,  in  the  name 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Senate,  bid  you  a  cordial  welcome  to  our  Capitol. 

After  Mr.  Palmer  had  concluded,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  .Representa¬ 
tives  came  forward  and  addressed  Mr.  Lincoln  as  follows: 

Respected  Sir  : — It  becomes  my  duty — and  certainly  it  is  a  pleasant  one — 
to  welcome  you  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  express  to  you  their  pleasure  in  meeting  you  in  this 
hall. 

We  are  proud  and  gratified  to  meet  you,  and  bid  you  welcome  in  the  name 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  President  elect  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  occasion  for  making  a  formal  address  to  you. 
The  people  are  here  to  see,  and,  if  possible,  hear  you  speak,  in  whose  ability 
and  integrity  they  have  placed  their  hopes,  and  who  is  soon  to  preside  over 
the  destinies  of  this  great  nation.  Pennsylvania  contributed  as  much  to  your 
election,  to  your  present  exalted  though  arduous  position,  as  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  and  although  her  voice  has  always  been  for  peace,  “and  her 
flood  waters  fields  unbought  with  blood,”  yet  I  believe  1  speak  the  sentiments 
if  her  entire  people,  when  I  say  she  is  willing  to  pledge  her  resources — men 
ind  money — to  maintain  the  Constitution,  sustain  the  government,  and  en- 
orce  the  laws. 

Permit  me  again  to  bid  you  welcome  in  the  name  of  the  Representatives  of 
he  people  of  Pennsylvania.  Amidst  the  gloom  that  now  hangs  over  our  beloved 
country — when  designing  men  are  endeavoring  to  disturb  the  only  sure  safe¬ 
guard  of  our  liberties,  The  Union,  we  meet  you,  sir,  with  an  abiding  faith  in 
he  wisdom  and  justice  of  Providence,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  your  patriotism, 
irudence  and  ability  to  save  the  nation  from  the  present  impending  danger. 
Me  deeply  feel  the  responsibilities  of  the  present  hour,  and  the  importance 
f  moderation  and  firmness.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact,  that  the  ship  of 
State  is  drifting  in  a  dangerous  and  unknown  sea.  But  we  have  every  con¬ 
science  in  the  steady  hand  and  true  heart  of  the  pilot  of  our  choice. 

•'We  have  full  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  your  intentions,  and  the  purity 
f  your  purposes;  and  our  ardent  prayer  is  now,  and  will  be,  for  the  success 
f  your  administration,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
inion. 

After  Mr.  Davis  had  concluded,  Mr.  Lincoln  arose  and  replied  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker  of  the  Senate  and  also  Mr.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent  a- 
i 'ves,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  : — 
appear  before  you  only  for  a  very  few  brief  remarks  in  response  to  what  has 
een  said  to  me.  1  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this  reception,  and  the  gen- 
rous  words  in  which  support  has  been  promised  me  upon  this  occasion.  1 
tank  your  great  Commonwealth  for  the  overwhelming  support  it  recently 
ave — not  me  personally — but  the  cause  which  I  think  a  just  one,  in  the  late 
lection.  [Loud  applause.] 
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Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact- — the  interesting  fact  perhaps  we  should 
say — that  i  for  the  first  time  appear  at  the  Capitol  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  birth-day  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  beloved  anniversary  connected  with  the  history  of  this  country, 

I  have  already  gone  through  one  exceedingly  interesting  scene  this  morning 
in  the  ceremonies  at  Philadelphia.  Under  the  kind  conduct  of  gentlemen 
there,  1  was  for  the  first  time  allowed  the  privilege  of  standing  in  old  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall,  [enthusiastic  cheering,]  to  have  a  few  words  addressed  to  me 
there,  and  opening  up  to  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing,  with  much  regret, 
that  1  had  not  more  time  to  express  something  of  my  own  feelings  excited  by 
the  occasion — somewhat  to  harmonize  and  give  shape  to  the  feelings  that  had 
been  really  the  feelings  of  my  whole  life. 

Besides  tiiis,  our  friends  there  had  provided  a  magnificent  llag  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  had  arranged  it  so  that  I  was  given  the  honor  of  raising  it  to  the 
head  of  its  staff,  [applause;]  and  when  it  went  up,  I  was  pleased  that  it  went 
to  its  place  by  the  strength  of  my  own  feeble  arm.  When,  according  to  the 
arrangement,  the  cord  was  pulled  and  it  daunted  gloriously  to  the  wind  with¬ 
out  an  accident,  in  the  light  glowing  sun-shine  of  the  morning,  1  could  not 
help  hoping  that  there  was  in  the  entire  success  of  that  beautiful  ceremony, 
at  least  something  of  an  omen  of  what  is  to  come.  [Loud  applause.}  Nor 
could  I  help,  feeling  then  as  1  often  have  felt,  that  in  the  whole  of  that  pro¬ 
ceeding  I  was  a  very  humble  instrument.  I  had  not  provided  the  flag;  I  had 
riot  made  the  arrangement  for  elevating  it  to  its  place;  I  had  applied  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  even  my  feeble  strength  in  raising  it.  In  the  whole 
transaction,  i  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  bad  arranged  it,  and  if  I 
can  have  the  same  generous  co-operation  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  I  think 
the  llag  of  our  country  may  yet  be  kept  flaunting’  gloriously.  [Enthusiastic, 
long  continued  cheering.] 

1  recur  for  a  moment  but  to  repeat  some  words  uttered  at  the  hotel,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  military  support  which  the  General 
Government  may  expect  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  pro* 
.per  emergency.  To  guard  against  any  possible  mistake  do  I  recur  to  this, 
it  is  not  with  any  pleasure  that  1  contemplate  the  possibiliiy  that  a  necessity 
may  arise  in  this  country  fur  the  use  of  the  military  arm.  [Applause  ]  While 
l  am  exceedingly  gratified  to  see  the  manifestation  upon  your  streets  of  your 
military  force  here,  and  exceedingly  gratified  at  your  promise  here  to  use 
that  force  upon  a  proper  emergency,  while  I  make  these  acknowledgments,  I 
desire  to  repeat,  in  order  to  pieclude  any  possible  misconstruction,  that  I  do 
most  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  have  no  use  for  them — [loud  applause} — 
that  it  will  never  become  their  duty  to  shed  blood,  and  most  especially  never 
to  shed  fraternal  blood.  1  promise  that,  (in  so  far  as  I  may  have  wisdom  to 
direct,)  if  so  painful  a  result  shall  in  any  wise  be  brought  about,  it  shall  ba 
through  no  fault  of  mine.  [Cheers.] 

Allusion  lias  also  been  made,  by  one  of  your  honored  Speakers,  to  some  re-  . 
marks  recently  made  by  myself  at  Pittsburg,  in  regard  to  what  is  supposed  ' 
to  he  the  especial  interest  of  this  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
row  wish  only  to  say,  in  regard  to  that  matter,  that  tiie  few  remarks  which, 

I  uttered  on  that  occasion  were  rather  carefully  worded.  1  took  pains  that 
they  should  be  so.  1  have  seen  no  occasion  since  to  add  to  them  or  subtract  | 
from  them.  I  leave  them  precisely  as  they  stand ;  [applausej  adding  only 
now  that  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  expression  from  you,  gentlemen  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  significant  that  they  are  satisfactory  to  you. 

And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  allow  me  again  to  return  to  you  my  most  sincere  thanks. 

[Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  seat  amid  rapturous  and  prolonged  cheering.] 
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SPEAKER  PALMER’S  ORATION. 

Mr.  Palmer  now  arose  and  delivered  the  following  oration: 

This  is  a  great  occasion.  The  day,  the  place,  the  audience,  the  surround¬ 
ings,  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  this  vast  assemblage, — all  combine  to  mark 
it  as  long  to  be  remembered.  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Birth-Day  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  here,  at  the  Capitol  of  Pennsylvania,  are  assembled  her  invited  and 
honored  guest,  the  President  elect  of  the  United  States,  her  chosen  Governor, 
and  the  Representatives  of  her  more  than  three  millions  of  people,  together  with 
&  mighty  concourse  of  their  constituents.  The  National  Stars  and  Stripes — 
the  blag  of  our  country — of  a  Nation  of  thirty  millions  of  free  people — just 
raised  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  dome,  amid  the  exultant  booming  of  cannon, 
the  music  of  our  National  airs,  and  the  signs  of  great  popular  joy,  by  the 
hands  of  veterans,  who,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  assisted  to  defend  it 
against  a  powerful  enemy,  on  sea  and  land,  in  a  glorious  and  successful  war, 
floats  proudly  over  our  heads. 

And  on  this  day,  and  in  this  presence,  with  the  words  of  that  priceless 
legacy  of  his  wisdom  and  patriotism  to  his  country,  his  Farewell  Address, 
still  sounding  in  our  ears,  you  have  directed  me  to  spealc  to  you  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  A  great  American  and  a  great  orator  once  said  of  true  eloquence,  that 
it  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  and  in  the  occasion.  The  subject  and 
the  occasion  are  present  with  us.  Would  that  your  chosen  orator  were  more 
nearly  equal  to  his  theme  ! 

This  is  not  a  newly  established  Anniversary,  but  the  return  of  an  old  one  ; 
and  although  always  hitherto  celebrated  by  the  American  people  with  pride 
and  joy,  there  must  be  some  cause  for  this  unusual  display  of  popular  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  It  is  found  in  the  present  condition  of  our  national  affairs, 
in  which  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  are  turned  to  contemplate  the 
character,  services  and  teachings  of  Washington,  in  order  to  draw  from  the 
contemplation  lessons  of  wisdom  to  guide  their  action  in  the  present  fearful 
emergency.  And  what  more  natural  and  proper,  when  our  Union  is  threa¬ 
tened  with  destruction,  than  to  turn,  with  anxious  earnestness,  to  him  whoso 
wisdom  assisted  in  laying  its  foundations,  whose  valor  established  and  sus¬ 
tained  it,  whose  virtues  adorned  it,  and  the  influence  of  whose  character  and 
example  we  all  fondly  hoped,  had  cemented  and  rendered  it  perpetual ! 

And  if  all  the  people  of  every  other  State  in  the  Union  were  to  forget  or 
neglect  properly  to  celebrate  this  day  at  this  time,  yet  could  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  neither  forget  nor  neglect  it.  As  fully  as  Washington  is  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  American  Union,  so  fully  is  Pennsylvania  identified  with 
Washington.  The  great  principles  of  American  Liberty — justice,  purity  and 
love  of  humanity — which  found  in  him  their  embodiment,  were  interwoven 
into  the  very  framework  of  our  original  Government,  by  its  illustrious  foun¬ 
der,  William  Penn,  and  grew  with  our  growth  and  strengthened  with  our 
strength.  It  was  in  1752,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  American  Independence,  under  the  direction  of  Isaac  Norris,  Speaker 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  then  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  old 
bell,  with  its  famous  and  prophetic  inscription,  “Proclaim  Liberty  through¬ 
out  the  land,  and  to  all  the  people  thereof,”  was  cast  and  suspended  in  the 
steeple  of  the  State  House  in  Philadelphia,-  and  it  was  but  a  just  tribute  to 
the  well  known  position  of  the  State,  that  it  was  upon  our  sail  the  sessions  of 
the  Federal  Congress,  which  formed  the  first  Federal  Union,  and  appointed 
W  ashington  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  were  held;  it  was  upon  our 
soil  that  the  Declaration,  the  great  practical  first  step  towards  entire  Indepen 
dence,  was  made;  and  it  was  upon  our  soil  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  which  resulted  in  the  present  Union,  was  framed.  How  could 


Washington  do  otherwise  than  rest  with  entire  confidence  in  this  State  and 
its  people  1  How  can  we  do  otherwise  than  revere  his  memory  and  turn  to 
him  for  aid,  when  the  great  fabric  of  American  Constitutional  Liberty  is 
threatened  with  destruction  by  internal  enemies'? 

How  the  great  Chief  loved  the  Pennsylvania  patriot  and  philosopher,  Ben- 
jamin  Franklin,  and  how  much  he  consulted  his  judgment  on  the  gravest 
questions,  the  world  knows.  How  he  loved  glorious  Anthony  Wayne,  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  Quaker  General,  and  relied  upon  him  in  his  times  of  greatest  need, 
they  also  know;  and  for  years,  and  to  the  day  of  Washington’s  death,  the 
highly  prized  portraits  of  Franklin  and  Wayne  graced  the  walls  of  his  home 
at  Mount  Vernon.  And  every  schoolboy  knows,  that  in  the  darkest  hour  of 
the  almost  seven  years’  night  of  the  .Revolutionary  struggle,  when  hope 
seemed  to  have  deserted  the  minds  of  men,  Washington  turned  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  noble  son,  Robert  Morris,  for  relief,  and  received  it.  Nor  can  we  for¬ 
get  that  good  patriot,  George  Clymer,  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  signers  of  the 
Declaration,  who  so  effectively  assisted  Robert  Morris  in  his  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  struggling  colonies  ;  or  omit  to  name,  among  Washington’s  con¬ 
sistent  friends  and  supporters,  the  preacher  Genera],  Peter  Muhlenberg,  who 
so  ably  co-operated  with  Wayne  in  that  most  brilliant  action  of  bis  brilliant 
career,  the  storming  of  Stony  Point ;  and  the  brave  and  noble  General  John 
Cadwallader,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Germantown,  Princeton  and  Monmouth, 
who  vindicated,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  the  reputation  of  his  beloved 
Commander-in-Chief,  in  the  punishment  of  the  leader  of  the  “Conway  Ca¬ 
bal.” 

But  it  was  after  the  bloody  and  disastrous  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  the 
ably  planned  and  bravely  fought,  though  unsuccessful  field  of  Germantown — 
it  was  during  the  prolonged  horrors  of  that  fearful  winter  at  Valley  Forge, 
that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  learned  to  know  Washington,  to  revere  his 
character,  and  to  idolize  his  memory.  There  they  saw  an  army  destitute  of 
every  comfort — naked,  starving  and  freezing — yet,  under  the  influence  of  the 
personal  presence,  moral  power  and  noble  example  of  their  beloved  General, 
exhibiting  a  patient  suffering  and  fidelity  to  principle  which  elicited  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  world,  and  has  rendered  Valley  Forge  more  glorious  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  his  soldiers,  than  was  Waterloo  to  Wellington  and  his  victorious 
army.  It  was  this  experience  which  bound  Pennsylvania  to  Washington, 
and  his  great  heart  to  her,  so  that  long  years  afterwards,  when  the  people  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  were  excited  in  opposition  to  a  law  which  they  thought 
bore  hard  upon  their  interests,  he  had  sufficient  confidence  in  her  sons  to  come 
among  them,  and  cal!  upon  them  to  follow  him  to  the  re-estabiishment  of 
peace  and  the  preservation  of  the  authority  of  that  Government  which  had 
been  framed  upon  her  soil. 

His  first  military  achievement  which  gained  him  renown  was  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  when  he  rallied  and  rescued  from  the  savages  the  broken  fragments  of 
Braddock’s  proud  army;  and  his  last  service  as  a  military  commander  was 
when  he  came  among  our  distracted  and  excited  people,  and  by  his  courag® 
and  prudence  re-established  peace  and  order. 

The  character  of  Washington,  as  illustrated  during  his  military  service  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards,  during  the  years  of  his  residence  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic,  by  his  private  and  social  virtues, 
stamped  itself  largely  upon  the  people  and  the  institutions  of  our  State ;  and 
to  his  influence,  more  than  that  of  any  other  man,  is  it  to  be  attributed  that 
they  have  been  and  remain  unsurpassed  by  any  other  people  for  loyal  patriot¬ 
ism,  sterling  honesty,  a  love  of  truth  and  justice,  a  regard  for  the  rights  of 
their  fellow  men,  and  an  unshrinking  constancy  and  fortitude  when  summoned; 
to  the  maintenance  of  these  great  principles.  If  to  this,  candor  induces  us 
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to  add  that,  perhaps,  our  peculiar  weakness  is  a  strong  love  of  military  glory, 
rank  and  display,  and  a  strong  attachment  to  military  heroes  generally,  the 
world  will  recognize  the  weakness,  if  it  be  such,  as  one  that  does  honor  to 
the  people  whom  it  characterizes,  being  but  an  excess  of  their  devotion  to 
him  whom  all  mankind  have  not  hesitated  to  proiiounce,  “of  ail  men  that 
have  ever  lived,  the  greatest  of  good  men  and  the  best  of  great  men.”  And 
so  may  it  ever  be,  in  all  time  to  come.  May  the  ingenuous  youth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  “  still  hold  up  to  themselves  the  bright  model  of  Washington’s  ex¬ 
ample,  and  study  to  be  what  they  behold;  may  they  contemplate  his  character 
till  all  its  virtues  spread  out  and  display  themselves  to  their  delighted  vision  ; 
as  the  earliest  astronomers,  the  shepherds  on  the  plains  of  Babylon,  gazed  at 
the  stars  till  they  saw  them  form  into  clusters  and  constellations,  overpower¬ 
ing  at  length  the  eyes  of  the  beholders  with  the  united  blaze  of  a  thousand 
lights !” 

You  will  not  expect  of  me  in  the  limited  time  reasonably  allotted  to  this 
address,  to  attempt  a  detail  of  the  life  and  services  of  Washington.  That 
work  has  been  often  and  thoroughly  performed  by  abler  tongues  and  pens. 
His  noble  deeds  have  found  their  best  record  upon  the  warm  and  grateful 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  and  there  they  will  be  preserved  forever. 
The  hearts  of  the  thousands  about  me  are  now  throbbing  with  the  glorious 
recollections,  and  they  do  not  ask  me  to  assist  in  their  recall.  It  is  to  the 
grand  results  of  all  his  labors,  the  Constitution  and  Union  of  these  States, 
undeniably  the  best  form  of  Government  that  the  world  has  ever  known, 
which  have  been  recently  attacked  and  endangered,  and  the  practical  lessons 
afforded  by  his  example  and  the  wisdom  of  his  teachings,  to  which  1  propose 
to  direct  your  attention. 

1  am  fully  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  the  topic  in  the  excitement  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  but  I  conceive  that  it  would  not  meet  your  just  expectations,  as  I 
am  sure  it  would  not  satisfy  my  own  sense  of  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  the  task  you  have  assigned  me,  were  I  to  shrink  from  approaching  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  this  view.  And  I  pray  you  to  rest  assured  that,  in  so  doing,  1  have 
earnestly  endeavored  to  elevate  myself  above  the  petty  considerations  of  mere 
personal  and  partisan  expediency,  to  the  higher,  clearer,  and  purer  atmosphere 
which  naturally  and  properly  surrounds  the  great  theme. 

He  who  does  not  recognize  in  Washington  the  chosen  instrument  of  a 
Divine  Power  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  and  benign  purposes  in  behalf 
of  mankind,  takes  hut  an  Atheistic  view  of  the  subject.  In  the  events  which, 
commencing  with  the  discovery  of  this  continent,  found  their  ultimate  in  the 
formation  of  the  American  Union,  a  Providential  design  and  control  may  be 
clearly  observed.  The  circumstances  which  surrounded  the  inception  of  the 
expedition  of  Columbus,  the  patronage  of  the  good  Queen  Isabella,  in  the  face 
of  the  common  and  almost  universal  incredulity,  the  great  interest  which  she 
took  in  his  object,  even  to  the  pawning  of  her  royal  jewels  to  raise  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds ;  the  incidents  of  the  voyage,  with  inexperienced  and  ignorant 
crews,  for  days  and  nights  out  on  the  trackless  and  unknown  ocean  ;  the  mu¬ 
tiny  of  the  sailors,  and  the  discovery  of  land  in  the  very  hour  when,  under 
threats  of  death  from  his  mutinous  men,  Columbus,  according  to  his  extorted 
promise,  tvas  about  to  attempt  to  retrace  his  way,  in  utter  failure  and  disap¬ 
pointment;  all  this  true  history  constitutes  a  story  of  wonderful  and  romantic 
adventure,  which  is  not  only  deeply  interesting,  but  which,  in  its  most  strange 
coincidences  and  results,  can  hardly  be  deemed  other  than  Providential,  as 
having  been  guided  and  controlled  by  a  higher  than  human  Power,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  great  nation  on  this  virgin  continent. 

No  less  wonderful  are  the  events  attending  the  early  settlement  of  this 
country.  That  England  should  see  fit,  by  fierce  and  unreasonable  religious 
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persecutions,  to  drive  out  from  among  her  people  that  wonderful  band  of 
God-fearing  men  who  made  up  the  precious  freight  of  the  Mayflower,  and 
sought  these  shores  through  perils  innumerable,  yet  disregarded  by  those 
brave  hearts,  for  conscience  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  religious  freedom,  was 
surely  a  policy  hard  to  he  accounted  for  on  any  rational  principle.  But  what 
Old  England  lost,  ftew  England  gained  a  thousandfold;  and  the  world  every¬ 
where  has  been  vastly  the  gainer,  for  what  the  persecutors  meant  for  evil, 
God  overruled  for  good.  In  their  original  character,  the  settlers  of  hew 
England  were  the  chosen  men  of  the  best  blood  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  trials 
and  experiences  through  which  they  passed,  rendered  them  unsurpassed  in 
manly  virtues  and  nobleness  of  character,  by  any  other  men  who  have  ever 
lived : 

“Amidst  the  storm  they  sang. 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea; 

And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang. 

To  the  am  hem  of  the  free !” 

It  was  impossible  that  these  men  and  their  descendants  should  ever  be 
other  than  free  men.  They  could  not  be  slaves.  The  Declaration  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Independence  and  the  Revolutionary  War,  resulting  in  the  present  Fed¬ 
eral  Union,  were  but  natural  and  logical  sequences  in  the  chain  of  events 
commencing  with  the  landing  of  the  crew  of  the  Mayflower  on  the  rock  at 
Plymouth.  And  the  Cfod  in  whom  they  trusted,  held  these,  His  chosen  peo¬ 
ple,  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and  preserved  them  and  their  posterity  for 
His  own  great  purposes,  in  the  regeneration  of  a  Continent  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  great  Government.  It  will  not  be  destroyed  until  it  has  fully 
accomplished  His  mission  ;  and  we  do  not,  cannot  believe  that  that  time  has 
yet  arrived. 

The  extraordinary  character  of  the  men  who  composed  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  selected  Washington  as  their  leader,  awakened  the  surprise 
and  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  papers  issued  by  that 
body  have  deservedly  been  pronounced  master-pieces  of  practical  talent  and 
political  wisdom.  Chatham,  when  speaking  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  could  not  restrain  his  enthusiasm.  “  When  your  lordships,”  said  he, 
“look  at  the  papers  transmitted  to  us  from  America — when  you  consider  their 
decency,  firmness  and  wisdom,  you  cannot  but  respect  their  cause,  and  wish 
to  make  it  your  own.  For  myself,  I  must  declare  and  avow,  that  in  the  mas¬ 
ter  states  of  the  world,  1  know  not  the  people  or  senate  who,  in  such  a  com¬ 
plication  of  difficult  circumstances,  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  delegates 
of  America  assembled  in  General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia.” 

And  of  these  giant  men,  Washington  was  the  chosen  leader,  and  he  justi¬ 
fied  their  choice.  What  most  forcibly  impresses  us  at  this  lapse  of  time,  is 
the  perfect  ness  of  his  character.  We  may  not  doubt,  as  a  general  truth,  that 
“  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.”  Close  inspection  of  the  tower¬ 
ing  mountain — with  its  hoary  rocks,  and  frightful  gull’s,  and  blasted  trees, 
and  stunted  shrubs — destroys  the  illusion  of  the  “azure  hue;”  and  though 
we  may  be  bowed  into  awe  in  the  presence  of  its  symbols  of  majesty,  the 
poetical  dream  of  perfect  symmetry  has  passed  away  from  our  vision  forever. 
We  feel  it  to  he  thus  in  respect  of  all  the  great  men,  the  sages,  the  statesmen 
and  warriors  of  antiquity;  and  this,  too,  though  the  perishing  of  annals  and 
traditions  affecting  their  private  life,  awakens  the  suspicion  that  many  of 
them  are  little  better  than  myths.  It  has  been  said  that  “no  man  is  a  hero 
to  his  valet,”  and  a  knowledge  of  our  own  infirmities,  and  of  the  weakress 
of  our  contemporaries,  allows  of  little  scruple  in  endorsing  that  quaint  con¬ 
ceit.  We  may  concede  it  as  applicable,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  every 
mortal,  in  every  age  and  clime;  yet  it  would  seem  that  one  man,  by  reason 
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of  his  singular  merit,  has  been  exalted  into  a  memorable  exception  by  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  the  civilized  world. 

This  judgment  is  not  born  of  ignorance  regarding  his  childhood  and  youth, 
nor  of  the  details  of  his  eventful  history,  dating  in  the  energy  and  activity 
of  early  manhood,  and  consummated  in  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  Mount 
Vernon.  He  was  peculiarly  a  “marked  man”  from  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  until  its  ending.  Born  in  1732,  engaged  in  responsible  duties 
at  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  finishing  his  course  in  the  closing  month  of  1799, 
he  was  so  far  the  “observed  of  all  observers,”  that  no  man’s  life  is  more 
minutely  recorded,  in  his  domestic,  social  and  public  relations.  Kindred  who 
loved  him,  friends  who  admired  him,  enemies  who  feared  him,  spies  who 
waited  for  his  halting,  traitors  who  thought  to  supersede  and  destroy  him — 
ell  these,  with  loving  or  with  ogre  eyes,  and  with  abundant  opportunities  of 
knowdng  what  he  was,  in  his  inward  life  and  its  outward  expression,  make 
and  confirm  the  acknowledgment  that  he  was  every  inch  a  man,  in  the  nobility 
of  his  sentiments,  and  in  every  respect  of  character  which  rears  the  column 
of  imperishable  renown. 

It  is  not  as  viewed  through  the  gathering  haze  of  distance  that  Washing¬ 
ton  claims  this  honorable,  universal  testimonial ;  nor  is  there  decreasing  re¬ 
gard  as  wre  consider  him,  not  in  aggregated  completeness,  but  in  the  details 
of  his  thoughts  and  life.  A  few  fanatics,  indeed,  have,  of  late  years,  cursed 
his  memory  as  a  slaveholder ;  and  others  of  an  opposite  extreme,  may  be 
equally  bitter  in  denunciation  for  a  different  reason  ;  yet  the  views  of  trio 
great  moralist  and  statesman  w  ere  far  in  advance  of  public  enlightenment  on 
the  vexed  question  of  involuntary  servitude,  and  those  views  were  confirmed 
by  his  deeds. 

“  l  never  mean,”  such  was  his  record  in  1786,  “  I  never  mean,  unless  some 
particular  circumstances  should  compel  me  to  it,  to  possess  another  slave  by- 
purchase  ;  it  being  among  my  first  wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted  by  which 
slavery  in  this  country  may  be  abolished  by  law.” 

Eleven  years  later,  that  record  was  renewed.  “I  wish,”  said  he,  “I  wish 
from  my  soul  that  the  Legislature  of  this  State  couid  see  the  policy  of  a 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  It  might  prevent  much  future  mischief” — a 
thought  prophetic  of  embarrassments  which  hang  this  day,  as  a  dark  cloud, 
upon  the  horizon  of  this  land  of  light  and  liberty. 

By  his  last  will  and  testament,  dated  a  few  months  preceding  his  death,  he 
provided  for  the  emancipation  of  all  his  slaves,  at  the  same  time  expressing 
his  regret  that  legal  complications  prevented  the  immediate  consummation  of 
his  wish,  that  freedom  should  forthwith  be  the  inheritance  of  all  whom  he  held 
in  bonds.  The  aged  and  infirm  he  directed  to  be  comfortably  clothed  and  fed 
by  his  heirs;  and  all  the  children  bound  to  service  until  they  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years,  he  directed  should  be  taught  to  read  and  w'rite,  and  be 
brought  up  to  some  useful  occupation,  agreeably  to  the  law's  of  V  irginia,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  support  of  orphan  and  other  poor  children.  “And  I  do  hereby 
expressly  forbid  the  sale  or  transportation  out  of  the  said  Commonw'ealth,  of 
any  slave  I  may  die  possessed  of,  under  any  pretence,  whatever.  And  1  do, 
moreover,  most  pointedly  and  most  solemnly,  enjoin  it  upon  my  executors,  to 
see  that  this  clause,  respecting  slaves,  and  every  part  thereof,  be  religiously- 
fulfilled.” 

Such  wrere  the  long  cherished  view:s,  and  such  the  solemn  injunction  of  the 
noble  man  wdiose  birth  we  celebrate  this  day.  I  make  the  allusion  to  his  es¬ 
timate  of  slavery,  with  no  sectional,  political  or  party  feeling,  or  interest,  but 
in  answ-er  to  the  criticism  of  extremists,  who,  on  this  hand,  condemn  him  as 
a  slaveholder,  and  on  that,  ignore  his  comprehensive  desire  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  slavery  should  be  utterly  abolished;  and  in  justification  of  Pennsyh 


vania,  and  her  ancient  and  consistent  position  on  this  subject.  If  the  people 
of  this  State  love  their  own  free  institutions  better  than  any  other,  it  is  largely 
because  of  the  teachings  and  example  of  Washington. 

We  usually  consider  it  an  axiom  of  justice,  that  a  man  should  he  judged 
by  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  by  the  standard  of  the  community  in  which 
he  has  his  citizenship.  It  is  the  high  encomium  of  Washington,  that  he  has 
little  need  of  the  charity  which  springs  from  this  fair  method  of  estimating 
character.  He  was  a  slaveholder  by  inheritance,  but  an  emancipationist  by 
conviction  ;■  and  it  is  a  justifiable  thought  that,  were  he  living  this  clay,  he 
would  indignantly  rebuke  that  ultraism  which,  both  on  the  rostrum  and  in 
the  pulpit,  has  endorsed  involuntary  bondage  as  an  institution  of  value  to 
both  races,  to  be  perpetuated  world  without  end.  Gathered  around  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  standing  reverently  uncovered  in  his  presence,  we  confirm  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  premises  ;  yet  would  we  also  remember  that  he  was  the  owner  of 
men  as  chattels,  though  he  wished  it  were  otherwise;  and  so,  in  this  seem¬ 
ingly  two- fold  character,  feel  him  to  be  a  bond  of  union  between  the  North 
and  (he  South. 

Is  it  only  a  fancy,  indulged  in  my  hasty  preparation  for  this  occasion,  or  is 
it  a  reality  growing  out  of  the  cross  purposes  of  Divine  Providence,  that  the 
apparent  incongruity  to  which  I  refer,  was  needed  in  the  building  up  of  a 
truly  national  man  ?  Had  he  ignored  and  practically  condemned  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  slavery- — or,  being  a  slaveholder,  had  he  upheld  it  as  of  Divine  au¬ 
thority,  or  as  an  institution  honorable  by  reason  of  its  morally  wholesome 
influences,  little  sympathy  could  have  been  awakened  for  him  in  one  or  other 
of  the  extremes  of  our  great  Confederacy,  as  affecting  this  overmastering  ele¬ 
ment  of  governmental  policy;  and  this  day  there  would  be  silence  in  regard 
to  his  memory,  or  faint  praise,  in  one  or  other  of  those  extremes,  according 
as  he  had  been  wholly  on  this  side  or  on  that  of  the  absorbing  question.  Yet 
now  may  we  form  a  circle  of  brotherhood  in  this  broad  land  of  seemingly 
adverse  interests,  and  with  Washington  standing  by  the  central  shrine  of  Po¬ 
litical  Liberty,  claim  him  to  be  the  National  Man,  whose  name  shall  yet  re¬ 
cover  the  lost  Pleiades,  and  restore  the  harmony  of  the  constellation  of  the 
Union  ! 

It  is,  therefore,  with  no  partizan  or  sectional  view  that  I  refer,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  to  his  practice  and  his  convictions,  in  antagonism.  Rather  would  i 
make  his  mediatorial  character  a  theme  from  which  may  be  derived  a  lesson 
of  charity  and  conciliation,  without  any  compromise  of  principle.  1  would 
fain  hope  that  as  he  stands  in  majesty  before  us,  extending  one  hand  to  the; 
South  and  the  other  to  the  North,  we  may  bow  ourselves  to  receive  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  rise  invigorated  by  his  spirit  of  for¬ 
bearance  and  concord. 

If  Napoleon  or  Wellington  exceeded  him  in  the  splendor  of  their  military 
achievements,  we  must  remember  the  masses  they  controlled,  and  the  feebl* 
means  at  his  disposal.  He  more  than  illustrated  the  “  masterly  inactivity”  foi  , 
which  a  great  Roman  was  renowned.  But  when  occasion  served,  as  at  Tren-  , 
ton  and  at  Princeton,  he  stooped,  like  the  eagie,  upon  the  prey,  and  his  proud  , 
and  powerful  enemies  found,  to  their  utter  dismay,  mortification  and  discom-  i 
fiture,  that,  with  all  the  disproportion  of  means,  wealth  and  power,  then  ; 
were  “  blows  to  he  received  as  well  as  given”  in  the  great  contest  for  Liberty  f 
And  when  we  consider  the  diverse  and  opposing  interests  of  the  Colonies 
engaged  in  the  War  of  Independence — that  there  was  no  consolidation,  bu  , 
only  a  confederation  of  weak  and  insufficient  powers  to  enforce  its  decrees' 
and  that  Washington  succeeded  in  harmonizing  these  conflicting  elements  f 
educing  order  from  this  chaos,  and  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful  issue 
it  is  here  that  the  perfection  of  his  character  and  his  statesman-like  qualities 
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shine  even  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  after  years  of  his  accession  to  the 
Presidency,  when  the  experience  of  its  necessity  had  compelled  the  people  to 
the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  “in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity.” 

Through  the  long  years  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  in  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  God  was  with  Washington,  and  has  been  with  us,  as  a  people,  since. 
The  tree  of  American  Liberty,  which  our  fathers  planted  and  nurtured  with 
their  blood,  has  grown  to  be  of  mighty  proportions  and  exceedingly  beautiful, 
so  that  many  thousands  of  men,  of  all  nations  of  the  earth,  have  gathered 
under  its  protecting  branches,  and  sought  comfort  in  its  shade.  One  practi¬ 
cal  lesson  that  we  would  draw  from  these  great  truths  is,  that,  as  God  was 
with  Washington,  and  as  his  labors  and  their  results — the  Constitution  and 
the  Union — met  the  Divine  approval,  and  have  received  the  Divine  support, 
there  can  be  no  “higher  law”  for  the  American  citizen  than  the  Constitution 
of  his  country,  and  no  higher  duty  after  the  service  of  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
than  the  faithful  observance  and  support  of  that  Constitution;  and  that  those 
who  would  “hawk  at  and  tear  it,”  and  by  their  teachings  seek  to  set  aside 
its  binding  force  upon  our  consciences,  under  pretence  that  there  is  a  “higher 
lav/”  for  us,  are  not  to  be  regarded.  The  work  of  John  Brown,  in  Virginia, 
whatever  Northern  fanatics  may  say,  was  not  God’s  work,  but  that  of  the 
adversary  of  men;  and  those  who  follow  his  example,  will  meet  and  deserve 
his  fate.  So,  those  who  would  have  Pennsylvania  repudiate  an  obligation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  under  pretence  that  it  is  contrary  to 
good  conscience  to  fulfil  it,  seek  to  be  wiser  than  that  Omniscience  who,  for 
great  and  good  ends,  raised  up  Washington  and  his  contemporary  sages  and 
patriots,  and  inspired  their  hearts. 

And  those  Southern  extremists,  secessionists  and  disunionists,  who  madly 
hasten  to  the  destruction  of  the  noble  fabric  of  our  Government,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  securing  for  themselves  greater  freedom,  prosperity  and  happiness, 
will  gain  only  an  immortality  of  infamy,  in  comparison  to  which  that  of  him 

“  Who  fired  the  Ephesian  dome,” 

is  honorable  distinction. 

Not  that  I  desire  to  be  understood  as  advancing  the  doctrine  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  perfect,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  altered  or  amended.  Only  that, 
as  it  stands,  it  is  the  most  perfect  instrument  of  its  kind,  and  has  secured  the 
best  form  of  Government,  and  the  freest,  happiest  and  most  prosperous  people 
that  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  that  any  alterations  or  amendments  of  it 
that  may  become  necessary,  in  our  National  development,  need  not  be  sought 
by  fanatical  nullification  or  repudiation  of  its  existing  provisions,  nor  by  the 
hand  of  revolutionary  violence,  but  may  be  best  had  in  the  regular,  peaceful 
and  orderly  mode  provided  in  the  Constitution  itself.  The  conclusion  which 
we  have  drawn  from  the  work  and  teachings  of  Washington,  that  it  is  our 
highest  duty  as  citizens,  to  sustain  the  Constitution  and  faithfully  carry  out 
its  provisions,  involves  no  unmanly  sacrifice  of  principle,  nor  surrender  of 
our  own  convictions,  but  it  does  involve  the  Christian  duty  of  “rendering 
unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar’s,”  and  of  “doing  unto  others  what¬ 
soever  we  would  that  others  should  do  unto  ns.” 

I  fully  appreciate  the  entire  and  apparently  irreconcilable  difference  of 
opinion  at  present  existing  between  the  people  of  different  sections  of  our 
common  country,  on  the  subject  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  soon  to  see  this  difference  removed.  But  is  its  existence  necessarily  a 
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cause  of  strife  and  enmity  of  one  portion  of  the  people  against  another! 
Cannot  we  meet  together  as  our  fathers  met,  and  discuss  and  decide  this,  as 
they  discussed  and  decided  equally  grave  questions  of  difference!  Is  there 
no  other  or  better  way  to  settle  disputes  in  tins  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  the  American  Kepublic,  and  in  the  fall  blaze  of  Christian  light 
and  civilization,  than  for  brothers,  possessors  of  a  common  heritage  of  liberty, 
to  war  with  each  other,  destroy  the  noble  legacy  of  their  fathers,  and  their 
own  prosperity  and  happiness,  blight  the  rich  future  of  their  posterity,  de¬ 
vastate  with  fire  and  sword,  and  deluge  in  fraternal  blood,  humanity’s  refuge — 
the  world’s  last,  best  hope! 

Cert  airily  such  is  not  the  lesson  Pennsylvania  learned  from  Washington — 
certainly  this  is  not  the  spirit  nor  these  the  objects  with  which  she  will  ap¬ 
proach  the  question  of  the  solution  of  our  present  National  difficulties. 

W  hen  recently  Virginia  invited  Pennsylvania  to  join  with  her  in  an  effort 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  work  of  Washington,  the  invitation  was 
promptly  and  cordially  accepted.  How  could  Pennsylvania  refuse  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  .Virginia  to  such  a  work!  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia!  “Shoulder 
to  shoulder  they  went  through  the  devolution — hand  in  hand  they  stood  round 
the  administration  of  Washington,  and  felt  his  own  great  arm  lean  on  them 
for  support;”  and  with  the  help  of  that  God,  in  Whom  he  trusted,  and  in 
Whose  great  name  and  fear  lie  acted,  and  through  Whose  strength  he  tri¬ 
umphed,  the  sons  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  sires  will  yet  sustain  the 
mighty  fabric  of  the  Union  ! 

And  here  to-day,  assembled  under  the  flag  of  our  country,  to  do  honor  to 
ourselves  in  honoring  the  name  and  memory  of  Washington;  in  the  presence 
ot  him  whom  the  American  people  have  recently  chosen  to  administer  the 
duties  of  the  high  office  which  Washington  first  filled  so  admirably  and  with 
so  much  advantage  to  his  country,  and  of  these  noble  men,  whose  brave  hearts 
and  strong  arms  sustained  its  stars  and  stripes  during  the  storm  of  war  in  our 
country’s  youth,  and  by  whose  hands  it  lias  just  been  elevated,  the  veterans 
who  remain  to  remind  us  of  the  deeds  of  valor  and  patriotism  by  which  that 
flag  has  been  made  the  universally  respected  emblem  of  our  National  great¬ 
ness,  power  and  glory,  let  us  renew  our  vows  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union.  Let  us  unite  with  them  in  a  prayer  to  God,  that  “when  our 
eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold  for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  Heaven,  we  may 
not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glori¬ 
ous  Union;  cn  Slates  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent;  on  a  land  rent  with 
civil  feuds,  or  drenched  it  may  be  in  fraternal  blood  !  That  their  last  feehia 
and  lingering  glance  may  rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  Kepublic, 
now  honored,  throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and 
trophies  streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor 
a  single  star  obscured — having  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable  interrogatory 
as,  What  is  all  this  wort  hi  nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  Lib¬ 
erty  first  and  Union  a fit er  wards ;  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  characters 
of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  (olds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and 
over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that  other  senti¬ 
ment,  dear  to  every  true  American  heart — Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  for¬ 
ever,  one  and  inseparable  !” 

And  may  God  protect  and  bless  the  President  elect  of  the  United  States, 
whom  he  has  called  to  the  performance  of  high  and  important  duties  at  this 
solemn  and  difficult  period  in  our  history.  'Ihe  people  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
their  votes  in  favor  of  his  election  have  confided  their  interests  and  their 
honor  to  his  keeping,  and  the  vast  destinies  and  future  welfare  of  the  Union 
are  largely  committed  to  his  charge.  And  here,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  let  me  thank  him  for  his  recent  public  declarations  of  fraternal 
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feeling  and  justice  of  intention  towards  the  people  of  the  Southern  States — ■ 
“  that  they  are  to  be  treated  as  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Madison  treated 
them — that  their  institutions  are  in  no  way  to  be  interfered  with — that  he  will 
abide  by  every  compromise  of  the  Constitution.”  And  further,  that  “they 
are  our  fellow-citizens,  friends  and  brethren,  equally  devoted  with  ourselves 
to  the  Constitution,  and  that  there  is  no  difference  between  them  and  us,  other 
than  the  difference  of  local  circumstances.”  These  are  the  sentiments  of 
Washington,  and  the  sentiments  and  principles  Pennsylvania  meant  to  sus¬ 
tain  when  her  people  voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln;  and  if  they  be  made  good 
by  the  President  of  our  choice,  as  we  trust  and  believe,  and  are  confident 
he  will  make  them  good  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  peace  and  quiet  and  fra¬ 
ternal  love  will  soon  be  restored  to  our  country,  and  with  hearts  overflowing 
with  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  for  rescue  from  threatened  danger,  and 
renewed  and  invigorated  by  a  sense  of  His  kind  Providence,  in  relieving  us 
from  present  perils,  we  will  again  enter  on  our  former  career  of  glory  and 
prosperity  as  a  Nation  ;  and  the  people  will  rise  up  and  bless  the  name  of  him. 
who  was  the  chosen  instrument  in  the  great  work. 

Put  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  these  our  National  trials,  W  ashington 
belongs  to  the  world  and  to  mankind  ;  and  if  his  own  countrymen  see  fit 
madly  to  cast  away  the  priceless  blessings  he  so  largely  assisted  to  bestow 
upon  them,  the  world  elsewhere  will  still  remember  to  ble3S  and  cherish  hts 
memory  as  a  distinguished  benefactor  ol  his  race — as  one  who  assisted  mate¬ 
rially  to  advance  the  best,  interests  of  humanity,  and  “when  oblivion  shall 
have  swept  away  thrones,  kingdoms  and  principalities — when  human  great¬ 
ness  and  grandeur  and  g'ory  shall  have  mouldered  into  dust,  eternity  itself 
shall  catch  the  glowing  theuie,  and  dwell  with  increasing  rapture  on  his 
name !” 

In  the  erection  of  the  Washington  Monument,  there  were  contributions  from 
every  nation  and  every  clime  ;  from  the  half  civilized  Mohammedans  of  the 
African  coast ;  from  the  minds  of  Lay  pt,  a  nation  whose  history  has  long  been 
lost  in  the  dim  ages  of  the  past;  from  the  classic  plains  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
those  ancient  nurseries  of  i  he  arts  ;i  ud  sciences;  from  the  newly  found  islands 
of  the  Pacific;  from  every  nation  of  modern  Europe,  as  well  as  from  every 
mountain  and  valley  of  our  own  beloved  land.  These  will  remain  enduring 
monuments  to  his  memory,  even  ;f  the  disruption  of  this  country  prevents 
that  shaft  from  towering  to  the  skies. 

Should  a  dividing  line  be  drawn  between  the  North  and  South,  that  spot 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  where  lie  passed  the  peaceful  days  of  his  life, 
and  where  his  mortal  remains  now  repose,  will  ever  be,  to  the  philanthropist 
and  the  friend  of  liberty,  hallowed  ground  ;  and  the  pilgrim  from  every  land, 
when  he  visits  the  shores  of  America,  will  turn  his  steps  to  that  tomb  which 
the  patriotism  of  her  daughters  has  given  to  futurity  for  an  inheritance.  Fox 

<•  3  it'll  graves  as  his  are  pilgrim  shrines, 

Shrines  t  ■  no  creed  or  code  confined ; 

The  Oeiphic  groves — the  i’aSes tines — 

The  Meccas  of  tile  mind!” 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  that  the  thanks  of  the  J  Ant  Convention  be  unanimously  tendered  to 
Hon.  Hubert  M.  Palmer,  lor  hts  able  and  eloquent  address  ;  which  was  agreed 

to. 

Whereupon,  the  Joint  Convention  dissolved,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  day 
were  over. 


